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When the U.S. Office of Education was ' 
chartered in 1867, one charge to its commis- 
sioners wa^ to determine the nation's progress 
in education. The ^National Assessment of Ed- 
ucational Progress (NAEP) was initiated a 
century later to address in a systematic way 
that charge. ^ ^ 

Each year since 1969, National Assess- 
ment has gathered information about levels of 
educational _achievement_a<y^^ country , 

^ and reports its findings to the nation. NAEP 
surveys the educaticydal attainments of 9-year- 
olds, 13-year-olds, 17-?ear-olds and adults 
(ages 26->35) in 10 learning areas: art, career 
and occupational development, citizenship, 

literature, mathematics, . music, reading, 
science, social studies and writing. Different 
learning^ areas are 'assessed every year, and all 
areas are periodically reassessed in order to 
measure ch£bge in educational achievement. 
National Assessment has interviewee and test- 
ed more than 550,000 young Americans since 
1969. 

Lesmiing ar:^a assessments evolve from a 
con^nsus process. Each assessment is the 
product' of several years of work by^'a great 
many educators, scholars and lay persons 
from;,all over the nation. Initially, these peo- 
ple design objectives for each subject area, 
proposing general goals they feel Americans 
should be achieving in the course of their edu-v 
cation. After careful reviews, these objectives 
are given to exercise (item) writers, whose 
task it is to create measurement tools appro- 
priate to the olJjeclivesI 



^ When the exercises have passed extensive 
reviews by subject-matter specialists, measure- 
ment experts and lay persons, they are 
administered to probability samples. The peo- 
ple who comprise those samples are x^hosen in 
such a way that the results of their assessment 
can be generalized to an entire national popu- 
lation. That is, on the basis of the perform- 
ance of about 2,500 9-Vear-olds on a given 
exercise, we can generalize about the probable 
performance of alL9-year-olds in the nation. 

After assessment data have been collected, 
scored and analyzed, Nationat Assessment 
publishes reports to disseminate the results as 
. widely as possible. Not all exercise results are 
released for publication. Because NAEP will 
administer some of the same exercises again in 
the future to determine Whether the perform- 
an ce leve l of Am ericans ha s incre ased or de- 
creased, it is essential that they not be re: 
leased in order to i^serve the integrity of the 
study. 

This report. Knowledge About ArU sum- 
marizes th^ National Assessment study of art. 
Other reports in the area of art are: Design 
and Drawing Skills, Report No. 06-A-Ol; i4^fi- 
tudes About Art, Report No. 06- A-03 (forth- 
coming); Art ^ Technical Tteporf: ^Exercise 
Volume, Report No. 06-A-20 (forthcoiping); 
and Art Technical Ftt)ort: Summary Volume, 
Report No. 06-A-21 (forthcoming). 
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INTRODUCTION 



Art b one of tjie ways that man expresses 
'his ideas, emotions and experiences. -It is a 

.^specialized means of expression, calling for 
sensitivity and interpretive ability on the part 
of t^le viewen While many aspects of art are 

' essentially Unq)ecifiable and unquantifiable, 
other aspects of art — the acquisition and ap- 
plication of knowledge, skills, rules and stan- 
dards— can be defined, specified, taught and. 
measured. 

♦ • 

In its assessment of students' art abilities, 
the National Assessment measured three 
major areas:' ability to produce art,. attitudes 
tdward art and knowledge about art. This re- 
port discussed students' knowledge about art. 
Art has its own language, symbols, conven- 
tions and^history; familiarity with these, while 
not essential for appreciating art, greatly en- 
hances the quality of the experience.^ Since it . 
was not possible to measure kno>vledge about 
all types of art, the assessment was largely 
limited to Western art history and con- 
ventions. This wasjn part due to the nature of 
the art objective, which were brigmally de- 
veloped in the mid-1960s and which reflect 
the academic apj^roach of that time. While the 
art objectives were later modified to include a 
broader defmition of art,^the knowledge.sep- 
^on of the art assessment: retained^ an em- 
phasis on the "traditional^' Western forms bf 
art. 

The assessment results show that students 
do^not have an extensive knowledge of West- 
em art. At all three agetlevels included in the 
assessment, ^ the average percentage of success 
on the art knowledge items was below 50%. 



There, was. a wide range in'^bilities on 
these items« While 9- and 13-year-olds were 
very successful in reciognizing the Mona Lisa 
as a familiar painting — 79% at a^e 9 and 93% 
at age 13 recognized it r- relatively' few 9- 
year-olds could identify .criteria to J>e used in 
judging-worksjof art. Thirteen- and 17-year- , 
olds showeftl moderate success in identifying^ 
such criteria, but they .had corfsiderable dif- 
ficulty in determining the stylistic periods^of ^ 
given works of art. * ^ ^ 

A ,nutilt)ef of questions concerned stu- 
dents' involvement with^art. Mo§t students at 
ages 13 and 17 had taken at leas| somelaE0 
classes and •produced some*^ types of arjt out- 
side of ifthdol. In all cases, those who had^ 
filter involvement with art diji better on the ' 
art kno>Yledge questions; however, only those 
with fairly, high levds of bvolvement — e.g., 
creating 5—10 types of arjt outside of school, 
taking 4*-€ art classes, visiting art museums h 
or more times — performed appreciably better 
than the national level. 

The first chapte.r. of this- report displays 
samples of the items used to measure' various 
aspects of art knowledge and national results 
for these items. The seconci chapter presents 
average national performance and results for . 
different subgroups within the national popu- 
lation. The third chapter addresses some 
questions raised by these results. 



^ The Mati6nal At^ssment assesses students at ages 9, 
13 and 17, In this report, the 17*year-old results are 



only for those l^year^lds attending school at the 
time of the assessment. Art is very largely a subject 
acquired in school, and it was felt *hat the results for 
17*y ear-olds who were in school would be most use* 
ful to art educatorsr 



CHAPTER 1 



K^^LEDGE ABOUT ART: A LOOK AT THE ASSESSMENT 



Knowledge about art is divided into three 
..major areas: recognittbn of the elements of 
* art» knowledge of art history and knowledge 
of criteria for making, aesthetic judgments. 
'This chapter displays a representative sample 
of items I&091 each of these a^^» giving an in- 
dication of the material covered, the type of 
litems used^f^ obl^ined. National 
'*aAd subgroup average performances, discussed 
in ^Chapter 2, -are computed using results from 
these andother items. . 

^thduf^'lcnowledge about artf*is needed 
for in in-depth appreciation ^f ^art, it is not 
"generally the most emphasized part of the 
schools* art curricula.^ Exposure to art and in- 
struction in producing ari^^'usuany receive 
more attention, especially at the elementary 
level Therefbre, the ''knowledge** section of 
the Art assessment is not extensive or all- 
inclusive, and there are^ relatively few items 
for 9-year-olds. ^ 



^ Elements of Art 

Content and form are two major compon- 
ents of any work of art. Content involves the 
subject matter of a wojrk, both literal and 
symbolic; form includes such thinj^s as shapes, 
lines, colors and textures and* their interac- 
tionsT 

-41te-item-shown-in* Figure 1* assesses 'abili- 



ty to recognize symbplic content in a draw- 
ing. / ^ . 

J - ^ - 

While nearly three^fifths of the 13- and 
""iT-'year-olds realized tt^t the skeleton with 
jhe scythe is emblematic of death, a large pro- 
portion at both ages felt that this* figure repce- 



sented violence. In this case, 17*year-olds 
were not any better than 13-year-olds at 
recognizing a symbolic meaning. However, in 
" the two examples seen i» Figure 2, asking for 
interpretation of sections, of Picasso*s Guer- 
nica, 17-yearK>lds were more succ^ful than 
13-year-Qlds. ^ j * 



FIGURE 1. Eltimntt of Art: Samplt Extrcist 
md National Ratults 




What does the skeleton most incelv>eprtstnt in this dravw'ng? 
^ * ^ '9 National Raluitt 





* Agali 


Afal? 


0^>eath 


• 58%^ ' 


.58% 


Freedom 




• 4C 


.0 Hatred 


AO . . • 


.8 


Violence 


24' 


25 


I'don't know. 
♦ 


4 




*Figur9S may not totfl 100% due to rounding error. 





- Other items were concerned with the. for- 
mal elements of works of art. For instance. 



FIGURE 2. Btiiitntt of Art: Samplt Extroitt 
•fMl Natioiial RttuHs 




Tht jp«intin9 •bovt rtprtftntt the t)ombin9 of tht town -of 
Giitmica dgnng the S^nish Gvil Ww. Some of thf obitcts in 
the painting heve syn>boltc meenings. For exMnptt. the 
woman's dead child might represent deeth. At the bottom of 
the painting there are a ^rrior, a broken SMord. and a flower 
which also have symbolic nneanings* 

Mark i^e statement v^ich BEST describes what you think 
tf^e object means or symbolizes, 

* * • ■© « 

The sword maans or symbol izes 




Nationat 
Results 
Age 13 Age 17 



the question, shown In Figure 3 measured 
student's ability to .recognize that us^ of line 
and shading affects, the mood of a drawing* 
Students at bbth ag^ were quite adept at se* 
lecting the picture that conveyed the greatest 
feeling of movement* ^ 

Mpst 17-year-olds, however,, were ata.loss 
when asked to identify aspects of comix>si- 
tion in a drawing* The task, presented io Fig- 
ure 4, was tb outline ^two importimt triihgu- 
lar shapes in the drawing* dniy about one- 
fifth of, the 17-year-olds con^ctly placed at 
least one of the triangles* 

' The correct response was to*<JbiW one tp- 
an^e for the mother and another^ for ^e 
child* ,lhe triangle for the mother had to in* 
elude her head and elbow as points of the tri- 
an0e» and the third poiAt had to .be either at . 
her^extended hand or along the lo^er portion 
of that arm. Acceptable triangles for the child 
coukl have as points either his head, one or* 
the other of his feet and his hips^ or his head 
and his^bows* Considerable leeway, was al- 
lowed in the drawing of the triangles. The 
^student had to show an awareness of the gen<^ 
eral area included in the triangle, but place- 
ment of points did not have to be exact; lines 
did not have to be exact or stvai^t* 



Ofighting. 
<D death, ^ 
•Ohaie* 
Odefeat* 
Ol don't know* 



Thi flower means or symbolizes 




32% 
15 

8 
42 

2* 



iV* 

10 
54. 



National 
nettilu 
Aoel3 Aoen 



Olove* 


21% 


11% 


Ohope* 




64 


O beauty* 


• 24 


13 


O truth. 


6 


^ 7 


Ol don't know. 


6 


6* 



/^luivf maK Aor rotaf 100% iue to rounding error^ 



History of Art 

A knowledge of art^history enhances our 
perception of art in several ways. It provides a 
background, against-wbich to evaluate a pajr- 
ticular work, filing u$ about factors in the 
artist's life* and in the world around him that 
might have influenced his art. It also informs 
us albout the sequential development of ideas 
and forms of expression. It would 'be impos- 
sible to create an assessment that would cover 
^'air* of art liistory; thus, th^ it^s sample 
only some of the diverse aspect that mi^t be 
included* Seme of the areas *assessed > were:: 
recogniziuf familiar works of art, using stylis- 
tic ^diarac'^eristics to identify works' by 4he, 
same* artist, identifying the stylistic period to 
which a work"* belonged, determining the 
historicaf sequence of art works throu^ sty- 



FIGURE 3. Elemtnts of Art: Sample Exercise and National Results 



Which one of the four works of art on this and the next page 
shows the greatest amount of movement? Fill in th^ oval 
beside only ONE of the four pictures. 




O I don't Know. 



National 
Results 









Aoe13 


Age 17 


















Picture A 




6% 


3% 






Picture B 
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Picture C 
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Picture D 
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. +* 
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1 don't know* 









WjW5 indicates rounded percents less than one, 

• '^Figures may not tqtal 100% due to rounding error. 
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FIGURE 4. Elements of Art:' Sampit Extrcisa and National Results 

y . / . . ^ 

Thert*«re two tritngulir sh«pec(il )that are imfMKtant to the Tbere are two trtangMler ^apesC A) that are important to the 

compoeition of thit painting. Trace around the edge of eech composition of thit paintine^.Trace'around the adot of each 

of thetwotrianeularshap«»/. V of the two triangular ihapee. * 

Task Given to 17-Year*0ld$ . ^ Exampit of a Correct^Res^hst 

J ■ . 







listic characteristics, and relating works of art 
- to other disciplines. TTie content of thk items 
i does not'^reflect * National Assessment's judg- 
ment of the facts or. concepts most important 
in art history; rather it represents the type of 
fact or concept one might be expected to 
know? The following items and results are pre- 
sented to give. the flJiVor of this section of ^he 
ar^assessment. x 

The majority of the 9- and 13-year-olds — 
79% and 93%, ^ respectively — selected 
da Vinci's Mona Lisa as the best known work 
when shown a choice of four paintings. Fewer 
recognized well known art* works by 
Rembrandt and Michelangelo. . > * 



In addition to recognizing well-known 
^ works of art; students weire asjced to look at 
one work of art by a well known artist and 
then identify a second work by him. An 
example of this type of task appears in* Figure 
5. This item was administered ^to 13- and 
17-year-olds. Slightly less than half of the stu- 
dents at each age answered the question cor- 
rectly; there was no appreciable improvement 
between ages 13 and 17* 

Students generally had difficulty with the 
concept of style. As seen in Figure 6, many 
were not familiar with tRe word '-style^^ as 
used in slt^-. Half of the 13-year-olds and three- 
fifths of the 17-year-olds recognized the defi- 
nition of the word. 



FIGURE 5. History of Art: Sampit ExtrciM and National Results 

^'•."^ . B 





Open the foldouU Which one of the four works of art shown 
on the foldout wtts^made by^the same artist who made the 
sculpture shown above? Fttl in only ONE oval* 

' National Results 
^"Afle13 Age 17 



Painting A 
Painting B 
Painting C 
Painting D 
0> i don't know. 

^Figures may not total 100% due to rounding error. • 



7% 
44 
15 
17 
17 



5% 
46 
JO 
17 
23* 





FIGURE 6. History of Art: 
Sampit Exerdse and National Results 

Works of art having similar characteristics and done during 
th e sa m e p f iock>H»me^esat<Ho-fae'Of' t h e sa me ^ 



:tor a series of multiple-choice questions, 12% 
ot the 13^year-olds and 15% of the 17-year- 
^ ol^s identified the style of Picasso's Three 
;iMu$icians,as cubism; 10% at age 13 and 20% 
^-a it ag e-17 identified Monet's Nympheas (Water 



National 
Raaults 



1 13 



family/ 
group. 
O *tvle. ' 
area. 

I don't know. 



10% 
18 
47 
6 
19 



Age 17 

6% 
11 
60 

17 



J" 

Students were not very adept at relating 
works of artto stylistic periods. In resp9nding 



Lillies) as. impressionistic; and 24% at age 11 
and 34% at age 17 identified the architecture 
of Notre Dame Cathedral as Gothic in style. 

Students were also asked to determine the 
historical sequence of ^veral relatively un- 
familiar art works through an examination of 
their stylistic properties. An example of this 
type of task appears in Figure 7. The majority - 
of the students did correctly identij^ painting 
A as the oldest; they had more difficulty iiF 
determining which was the newest. 



FIGURE 7. History of Art: Sample Exercise and National Results 



Look.at the three paintings on this and the next page. .One 
was painted a longer time ago than the others, and one was 
painted dooest to our own time. Which painting is the oldest 
and which painting is the newest? Fill in orfly ONE oval. 

National 

^ * 'RaauHt . 

( ^J? Ae at ; 



Painting A is the oldest 
^£and PSainting B is the 
newest* . K ' 3 

Painting 6 is th^^ldest 
and Painting C is the 
newest* 

.Paiotirig C is the Oldest 
and Painting a*«s the 
newest.. 

Painting A is the oldest 

and Painting C is the 

newest. 

I doh't know. 



41% 



50% 




10 



36 
' 5 



31 
6 





In a similar question, 17-year-olcls were 
shown four sculptures with the same content 
— the head of a man — and asked which work 
had the most direct influence on one of the 
^others (see Figure 8^ To answer this que^j^ipii, 
studjsnts not only had to identify the histbn- 
cal sequence of the works but also had to , 
knpw which stylistic periods had a strong ini- ' 
^ pact upon other periods. Approximately hSlf\, 
of the 17-yekr-olds recognized that the classi- 
cal Greek statue created in the fourth century 
B.C: (sculpture A) most directly influenced 
Michelangelo's statue created during the Ital- 
ian Renaissance of the early 1500s ( sculpture 
D). 



* Other items concerned the "significance** 
of particular art works in the development of 
Western art. ^^Significant" as it is used here 
may refer to works of art that began new 
styles, markedly influenced other works, dis- 
play egi technical advances or expressed the 
spirit of their age especially well. The items 
shown in Figure 9 question students about 
the importance of the pictured sculpture to 
the history, of art. The majority of the stu- 
dents responded to a technical aspect of the 
work (the balance of the parts), which was 
not a technical advance by Calder, and failed 
to recognize his role in the development of 



FIGURE 8. History of Art: Sample Exercise and National Results 



pften an earlier style of art influences a later style afo3rt. 
Which one style of sculpture shown on the next page tould 
have |iad ahe MOST direct influence on which, one of tlie 
other styles? 





National 




Results 




Age 17 


^3 ]SCulpture D probably influenced * 




Sculpture A. 


20%' 


^3 Sculpture B probably influenced 




Sculpture C. 


13 


Sculpture A probably influenced 




Sculpture D. 


; 50 


ScQipture C probably^ influenced 




Sculpture A. , 


' " 5 


^5 i <*on*t know. 


1? 





17 



.ER.1C 



kinetic sculpture ^ creating a sculpture that 
moves in response to its environment. _ 



FIGURES. History of Art: 
Sampit Ex0rcls« and Natkmat Rtsutts 




lationships between art and other disciplines 
includes the abili ty to place events in an his- 
toricd framewt>rk. As a measure of this abili- 
Jy^ students were as ked to identify the work 
of art created m the same time period as an- 
other significant occurrence — for example^ 
the creation'of some other noteworthy artis- 
tic work or an important political event 
Figure 10 shows an example of this type of 
item. Only 17-year-olds responded to s this 
question. • 

Approxim$itely one-third of the 17-year- 
olds correctly indicated that the works of 
Toulouse-Lautrec (paint^g O) were painted 
at the time when ttie can-can style of music 
was .popular. About a third Were misled by 
painting A, a work by ^ete)^ Breugel the 
Elder, dated 1566, perhaps because the picture 
depicted people actively dancing in a style 
* that looks somewhat like a can-can. 



Aesthetic Judgments About Art 



In th« history of art why is this sculpture by Alexander 
Caider considered important? Fill^ in the oval beside* the 
BEST reason. 



National 
Results 
Age 13 Age 17 



Because its materials are so' 
- light, * ^ 

Because its parts continually 
chang^ positions. 

Because it is made from stfel and ^ 
' wire. 

Because it is so carefully 
balanced. 
^> I don't know. 



3% 

18 

5 

62 
12 



2% 
21 
3 

58 
16 



Art and art history dp hot exist in isola- 
tion but are intimately related to the history 
and development of politics, ideas, religion, 
other arts, the sciences and so forth. Artists 
and their work are affected by external 
events; similariy, art can have an impact upon 
the world that views it. Uncierstanding the re- 



Assessing the ability to make aesthetic 
judgm§nts is a complex problem, since even 
art critics often do not agree in their judg- 
ments about works of art. !fo reduce this 
problem. National. Assessment did not ask stu- 
dent^ to make judgments and theil, ii\ effect, 
judge the quality^of their judgments. Ihe as- 
sessment merely tried to find ou^ if students 
could recognize good or useful criteria for 
making.aesthetic judgments. T 

In several Jtems measuring.ability to make 
aesthetic judgments, students were shown a 
work of art described as a "good" work of art 

^and asked what was the BEST of several 
reasons/giyen for judging it to 6e so. For ex- 
ample, students at all three ages responded to 
the item shown in Figure 11. Ifine-year-olds 
were more highly influenced by the content 
of the work. Even at age 17, 12% pf the stu- 
dents felt that the amount of time required to 
complete a work ^ould contribute to their 

' judgment of it. 



ERLC 



18 



4 



FIGURE 10. History of Art: Sample Exercise and National Results 



Open the foldout/ Which ONE of the works of art shown on 
the foldout was produced during the same period of time as 
this music?' . 

" ^ National Results 

Age 17. 



€^ Painting A ^ 
Painting 
Painting C 
Painting D 
I don't know. 



33% 

9 
18 
35 

4* 



*Figum may not totai 100% du€ to rounding gnor. 





I 



h 



B 





.NOJE: Students heard a brief recording of the **Can«Can*' 
^thenie from Jacques Offenbach's Gaite Parisienne. 
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19 



6 



FIGURE 11. Atsthetic Judgments About Art: Sample Exercise and National Results 




Which one of the following is the BEST reason for judging 
the sculptijte shown above to be a good work of art? 

A large number of students were success- 
ful on the item shown in Figure 12,- part A; 
but they had difficulty in selecting a reason 



Results 



It hasa fatheMDother 
f^cJ child in it« . 
It was made by a good 
« artist. 
The rounded shapes go 
together nicely. 
The sculpture would 
have taken a very long 
time to make, 
I don't know. 



for judging the clay figure shown in Figure 
12, part B as "go^d" — many thought it must 
be good because i^ was different. 



37% 


21% 


15% 


13 


6 


3. 


12 


41 


57 


25 


21 


12' 


13 


11 


13 



FIGURE 12. Aesthatic Judgmantt About Art: Sampta Exarcisa and Nptional Rasulu 
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Whiat is the BEST reason for juds'ng the building shown 
above to be a gobd work of art? 

National Results 
Age 13 Age 17 

It makes original use of curving 
formSi 

Its forms are cast from solid 
-oncrete. 

Its forms have a graceful flowing 
/ quality, 

Tt has^harply contrasting light 
and dark forms. ^ 
I don't know. 

*. Figures may not total 100% due to rounding error, ^ 



24%". 


18% 


9 


7 


50 


62 


12 


8 


4' 


4^ 




Which one of the following is the B£$T reason for judging 
the clay figure shown above to be a good work of art? 

National Results 
Aaa13 A9a17 



It was made by a good artist./ 
It is so unusual that tKere are 
few others like it. 
It makes good use of the rough, 
^ easily worked clay. 

It shovys a young boy v^o1s 

jumping, 

I don't know. 



^Figures may not totel 100% due to rounding error. 



3% 


2% 


57 


46 


13 


23 


19 


11 


9* 


18 



10 



20 




CHAPTER 2 



KNOWLEDGE ABOUT ART: A SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



\< ^P^esult^.* for individual Items, while 
ui^resl^ingftto not provide a comprehensive 

\ picture* ofeToverall performance. This chapter 
summarizes data for all items concerned with 
knowledge about art. Average performance 
levels have been calculated for th.e nation and 

^or various subgroups within the national pop- 
ulation. These subgroups were defined in two 
ways: (1) background variables connected 
with the student (e.g., s^x^ race, size and type 
of community lived in) and (2) degree of stu- 
dent involvement with art. ^ 



Performaiice did . improve for older stu- 
dents. Table 2 compares performance across 
age levels on two sets of identical exercises, 
one administered to all three age groups and 
the other to 13- and 17-year-olds. In the first 
exaitiple,.the gap between 9- and 13-year-bld 
performance was larger than that between 
13-year-olds and 17-year-olds. The difference 
between 13- and 17-year-olds was about the 
same in both examples shown. ' 

1 

Background Variables 



National Level of Performance 

Percentages of success on; each of the 
''knowledge about art*' items were averaged 
to provide an' indicator of the national level of 
performance. Table 1 shows this average for 
each of the three ,age levefe. Studen^ at each 
age responded^ to different sets of exerqises; 
therefore,, the averages for each age in this 
table should not be compared. It should be 
noted that fewer than half the students at 
each of the three age levels assessed were able, 
on the average,' to ans\v^r these questions 
acceptably/- 



TABLE 1. Average NaticnatPerformtnce on 
Art Knowledge items 



Age9 



38% 



Age 13 



43% 



Age 17 



48% 



National Assessnient ipeports results for 
the following background variables: sex, race, 
region of the country, size and type of com- 
munity and-level of parental education. Defi- 
nitions of categories within these variables 
appear in Appendix A. 

Sex appears to bear very little relationship 
to one's knowledge about ^art. "At all three 
' ages, performance^ ot males and females was 
virtually identical. This similarity in achieve- 
ment contradicts the belief that since females 
like 9Xt better than males, as evidenced by 
their answers to the art involvement ques- 
tions, they wojuld therefore be inclined to 
know. more about art. 

Although male and female achievement 
did not differ significantly, threre were 
discrepancies In the achievement of bjack and 



TABLE 2. ReUtivrf^rformance Across Ages on Sett of identical Exercise$ 



Age 9-Age 13-Age 17 

Average national performance 34%^ 51% . 59% 
Number of exercises summarized x (11) 
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Age 13 -Age 17 

42% 50% 
(35) 




.white students and students from advantaged 
*NMid disadvantaged urban communities. As in 
ower learning areas^'a^essed'byvNational As- 
sessment, black and disadvantaged urban stu- 
- dents cpnsistently achieved below the level of 
other students nationally. Performance of 
those living in the A)utheast was-alsoncoiisis=^ 
tently below the nation^ level. At age 9, stu- 
dents in the Northeast showed achievement 
farthest above that of the nation as a whole, 
while at ages 13 and 17 the Central region was 
•fartiiest above. Differences firom the national 
level of performance and standard ..errors of 
these differences for the background variables 
reported^ by National Assessment appear in 
Appendix B. * 



Involvement With Art 

Students were asked a number of 'ques* 
tions concerning their personal involvement 
Wth art. School principals were also queried, 
about "art programs in their schools (se^ 
Appendix tC for thejpxact questions that were 
asked). 'Two questions dealt with ^academic 
experiences with art; principals were asked 
whether or not art was taught in their schoob, 
and students at ages. 13 and 17 were asked 
how many ^art classes they had taken in 
school. Other questions examined student in- 
vplyement with art: what^ kinds of art they 
did on their own, whether they visited art 
museums and whether jthey collected art. 

Nearly all of the students in the United 
States have probably had the opportunity to 

.^become acquainted with ,art; in our sanigle, 
art was tau^t in 93% of the school^ attended 

. by 9: and 13-year-olds and 95% of the schools 
attended by 17-year-oldSi 



Figure 1^ shows the percentage. of stu- 
dents at each age Jevel with different levels of 
involvement in art activities. Nine-y^ar-olds 
were not asked about art classes or coUecting 
art; it ^ was assumed that art would be difficult 
to isolate from the rest of the primary cur- 
riculum and that a very small number *of 9- 
year-olds could realistically be expected to 
collect art. 



To determine the number of types of art 
production activities In ^ich students had 
participated, the students were given a list of 
activities and asked if they had ever done each 
one outside of school. Nine-year-olds respond- 
ed to a list of 4 activities, while ^3- and 17* 
— year^lds-responded^^a^islrof^] 

C). Questions about'art classes takc^n inquired 
only about art classes taken in school. Ques- 
tions for 13-year-olds concerned only art class- 
es taken during the . current (at the time of 
the assessment) school year and the school 
year immediately previous; questions for 
17-year-olds concerned only art" classes taken 
- during^grades 7-12. The questions about col- 
le. ting art were specific as to the types of art 
collected — 13-year-olds were asked whether 
they collected either prigmd works of art or 
reproductions; 17-year-olds were asked about 
original works of art, reproductions and an- 
tiques. ' I ^ 

Thirteen-year-olds appeared to i>e most in- 
terested in creating art — 74% of the 13-year- 
olds said they participated in three or more 
' kinds o/* art work compared to 58% of the 
17-year-olds. Larger proportions of 17-year- 
olds than 13-year-olds have taken two or 
more .art classes and visited an art museum 
five or more times; this may be in part a result 
of additional opportunities for exposure. 
Seventeen-year-olds were also more likely to 
coUect^art. " ' 

At all ages, drawings was named most 
''ofi^n as a type of art done outside of school; 
50% of the 9-year.olds, 78% of the 13-yeaur- 
olds and 61% of the 17-year-olds s^d they 
idrew other ^than for school. Crafts — such as 
weaving; macran \nitting or embroidery — ' 
and creating ' ^igns or plans for furniture, 
h.ouses, cars and so forth were the next most 
popular activities at ages 13 and 17. 

Performance on the art knowledge item's 
' did vajry according to the amount of student 
involvement with art. Figure 14 shows the dif- 
ferences from the national performance level 
for the art invdlvement variables at the three 
age levels. In Figure 14, each black bar repre- 
sents jthe difference in achievement between a 
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FIGURE 13. Pirctntagt it Each Agt Participatins in Art Activltits 
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*Que$tionS:asf^^ concerning artpartkipation appear in Appendix C 
fNine-yee^r-olds were only asked about four t^pes of activities. 
^^Thirte^n-year-^oids were only asked about two typeiofart collecting. 
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FIGURE 14. (contimitd) Dtffertfiott From National Ptrformanot Laval Art Involvamant Variablas 




certain group of people at an age level and the 
total age population. The smaller white bars 
within the black bars represent two standard 
errors above and below the difference shown, 
by the bljtck bars. Readers can use these 
graphs to quickly conopare differences in the 
performance of the various groups and the 
statistiqal significance of these differences.^ 



^ Group differences from the national performance 
level, standard errors and a discuuion of statistical 
significance appear in Appendix B. ^"^"^J 



Those at the extreme ends of each vap- 
able — those having little or no involvement 
with art and4hose evidencing hi{^ levels ofjn* 
volvement — display achievement levels sig* 
nificantly different from that of the nation. 
In all cases, there is a positive relationship be- 
tween art involvement and performance on 
the art knowledge items, with higher levels of 
involvement appearing with higher perfonh* 
ance levels. 
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CHAPTERS 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE ART RESULTS 



Students tended to have niore difficulty 
withTnctual quenions — e.g,, those cbncemed 
with ityUstic periods — tMtn with mor^ judg- 
mental questicns» such as recognizing similari- 
ties between two paintings or determining the 
.symbolism of a particular art work. The abili- 
ty to recognize artis|ic criteria for judging a , 
work of art was «iorife highly developed attlte / 
two^old^^r l«es than for 9-/ear-olds, as ^ould ' 
be expected, in li^t of generally acceptei^ 
theories of cognitive .development Sirice to- 
day*s elementary ai\d secondary art curripuw ' 
usually stress art^productiqn* skills and direct 
expejriehcft^ with ajrt, and^emphasis on arthis- 
tdry^ and -conventipns varies greatly^' from 
• schooUto'^^hool, it is not surprisidg that p^r- 
formancis leveU on knowledge items were not 
particulariy.hi^. ^ ' 

Althou^;^tudent8 may not possess a great 
deal of knowledge about Western art and art 
history, their interest in and involvement with 
arf appear to ^be fairly high.: Outside of re- 
quired schoolwoik, drawing is pursued by half 
of the 9-year-olds, nearly fpur-fifths of the 
13-year-olds and^ three«fi'fths of.the 17-year- 
okls. Crafts such as needlework and^macrame 
are practiced by aroundlialf of the! students 
at ages 13 and 17; about half of the 13-year- 
,oIds and two«fifths pf the 17-year-olds d^ign 
things. This ''indicated ttiat there is^a sl^bstair 
tial interest in art that art education programs 
coukl tap and buiId*upon« 

While 17-year-dlds demonstrated a. sli^^tly * 
hi^er performance on the ar^- knowledge 
items than dkl 13-year-olds, the 13-year-olds 
participated in a greater number of art pro- 
duction activities* Out of the 10 types of art 
production*activities asked about (see Appen- * 
dbc C), 17-year-olds were more likely than 



'13-year-olds to participate in only one — 
photography. ^ ^ . 

At all three age levels assessed, those^ who 
participated, in more ^pes of .aft activiti^ 
' Showed .a hif^er performance the'^art 
. knowledgi items than thoi^^participating in 
'fewer typesi Ai-^age 13, tl^e numbef of art 
^ chases taken (during the.present and p^vious 
scHooI years) did not displa^r a strong relation- 
%ip to performance, although thc^ who had 
taken art classes dkl somewhat better- than 
those who had"^ not. For 17-year-olds, those 
^^who hadUkeniw^o or more art classes during 
grades, 7 through 12 evidenced higher results 
than did the nation |s a whole* <^ 

These results*raise questions lor considera- 
^ tion and discussion Ijy art educators as well as 
^ parents and concerned members of the com- 
munity. 

* Should some areas of the art curricu- 
lum receive more ^emphasis than 
others? At. the elementary. level? At 
the 'secondary level? Which areas 
should receive more emphases? - 

• ll6^ cah the interest that students 
• exhibit in art best be nurtured and 

* channeled to enhance ,their life-long 

involvement with art? Is the apparent 
irop off in interest in^art at age 17 
/ cause for concern, and if so, how can 
it best be dealt wiih? 

• Should we strive to improve results.pn 
! the art^nowledge items? To what ex- 

^ tent? . ^, 

• How can differences in subgroup 
performance be lessen^? 



This report describes student performance 
on art knowledge items; other art reports con- 
cern design and drawing skills and students' 
attitudes toward art. The restjlts from the en- 
tire art assessment should be considered to- 
gether to obtain a complete picture about pre- 
sent levels of achievement. The data presented 



here represent the levels of achievement at the 
^time of the first art assessment, Subsequent 
assessments will provide data on changes in 
achievepnent, giving additional information on 
differences in student knowledge, skills and 
attitudes. 




APPENDIX A 

DEFINITIONS OF NATIONAL ASSESSMENT REPORTING GROUPS 



Background Variables 



Sjix 



Results are reported separately for males 
andfemales« 



Ract 

Results are reported for blacks and 
whites. . 



' Sizt and Type of Community 



1 



Ihe groups within this variable' are de- 
fined by the size of the community in which^a 
respondent lives and an occupational profile 
pt the area. All population sizes are based on 
data firom the U.S* Bureau of the Census 
(1970). The following groups are rep(»rted : 

^ . Rural. Areas wilh a^ population under 
10,000 where most of the residents are farm- 
ers or farm workers/ - ' 

» ♦ 

Low metro (low-socioeconomic or im- 
poverished urban). Areas in or around cities 
with a population greater than 200,000 where 
a hi^ proportion of tiie residents are o(i wel- 
fare or 9re ngt regularly employed* 

High metro (high-socioeconomic or affht* 
ent urban and suburban communities). Areas 
in or around cities with a population greater 
than 200,000 wftere a high proportion of the 
residents are in professional or managerial- 
position^. * - t 



Main big city. Communities within the 
city limits of a city with a population over 
200,000 and not included in either the low- 
metro or h^-metro group. 

Urban fringe., Comxnunities within the 
metropolitan area of a city with a population 
greater than ^00,000, outside city limits and 
not included m either the low-metro 'or high- 
metro groups. ' ' 

Medium city. Cities with populations be* 
tween 25,000. and 200,000. - 

Small peaces. Communities with a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000 and not in the rural 
gro^p. ' 



Region 

Hie nation has beeii divided into four re- 
gions* — Southeast, Northeast, Central and ^ 
West — as shown in Exhibit 1. ' 

EXHIBIT 1. National Assessmisnt Geographic Regions 
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P«r«iitil Education 

These groups are classified by the highest 
level' of education attained by e ither parent, ^ 
from.no high school through post hi^ school. 
'The respondent stated how much school both 
his parents completed; the hi^est level 
attained by either parent is reported and 
placed wiUiin one of the following groups: 

iVo high school Neither parent completed 
schooling beyond the eighth grade. 

Some high school. At least one parent 
completed some schooling in grades 9 throu^ 
12; neither completed hi^ school. 

, Graduated high schooL At least one 
parent graduated from high school; neither 
participated in post high school education. 

Po^t high school At least one parent had 
some education beyond high school. 

Art Involvement Variables 

. Art taught Results are given for students 
attending schools in' which art was tau^t and 
in indiich art was not tau^t; as reportied by 
school principals. 

. 'Kinds of art done. For 9-year-dds» the 
following groups are. reported: those stating 
they did ho art outside of school, those doing 
1-2 kmds of art and those doing 3-4 kinds. 
For 13- and 17-year-olds, groups reported are: ^ 
those doing no art outside of school, those 
doing 1-2 types of surt, 3-4 typei of art and ^ 
5-10 types of art* 

* 

^Visiting art museums. Students- were 
grouped according to the number of times 



•they said they had visited an art museum. 
There was no time limit on when the visits 
had been made. The following, groups. were 
used: no visits, on e visit, five or more v isits. , 

Art classes iakem At age 13, students 
were Bsked if they had taken art classes during 
the present or the previous school year and 
were grouped into three categories: those who 
had taken no classes, one class or two classes 
in school during that time period. 

^ At age 17, students were asked in which 
years th^ had taken art classes in school 
during grades 7 throu|^ .12. The following 
groupings were used: 

1. Those who had taken rip art classes. 

2. Those who had taken art classes 
during one school yeair* 

3. Those ^who haid taken ^ art classes 
during two or three school years* 

4. Those who had^ taken art classes 
during four to six school years. 

Ck>llecting art At age 13, students'^coUect- 
ing art were grouped in the following way: 
those collecting no art, those collecting one 
type and those collecting two types. 



At age 17, the following groups were 



used: 



1* Those collecting no art. V 

2* Those collecting one type. 

3* Those collecting tw<^types. 

4. Those collecting three types. 



APPENDIX B 

AVERAGE NATIONAL PERFORMANCE, GROUP DIFFERENCES 
AND STTANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCE < 



National Assenment - uses a national 
probability samide to estimate the percentage 
of individuals in a given group ,wfao could suc- 
cessfully com^plete a given itenu Thus, for ex- 
. ample, wHen we.say that ''85% of ttie 17-year> 
olds gave a conect response/* we mean that 
85% is m estimi^te^f tiie proportion of all 
17-year^>Ids in the country^ yAto could have 
ansivered correctly. Ai in any samiding survey 
Work, the percentage estimates are subject to 
sampling error because observations are made 
only on a sample, not on the entire popula- 
tion. 

like all statistical repvMentations, these 
data provide an incomplete picture, because 
the entire population was not assessed. Hie 
particular sample in this survey is only one of 
a large number of all possible samples of the 
same size thai couki have been selected using 
the same samjde design; and the average, or 

-mean, percents correct computed from the 
different samples could well differ from eachv 

, other. In order to estimate the effect of this 
sam^ng variability on the results. National 
AssMsment calculates standard errors. ' 

A.standard^error of the sample mean is a 
measure of the sampling variation among the 



means of all possible samplejsi; it is used to 
estin^ate the precision of the mean obtained 
in a particular sample. In about 95% of all 
possible samples^ .the interval from^two-stian- 
dard errors below to two standard ^noprs^ 
above a piarticubur sample mean will includer^ 
^ the population inaan, tiiafls, the average of 
the means of ah possible sunples. A^particular 
interval computed in this wi^ is called a 95% 
confidence interval to indicate how certain ;ive 
are that the interval we constructed contidns 
the average of all possible samples. For exam- 
ple, if a mean were 50.0% with a standard er- 
ror of 0.5, then an approximate 95%. confi- 
dence limit would be between 49.0 and 
51.0%. Confidence intervals of two standard 
errors are i^d throughout this report. Read- 
ers can- easily compute other confidence inter- 
vals if they choose to do so. 

'The following table shows mean group 
differences from Hhe average national per- 
formance and standard errors of these differ- 
ences at each age level. If the 95% confidence 
interval for a particular group does not in- 
clude the national level of performance, we * 
can say that the difference between the 
group^s performance and the national per- 
formance is significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE AYerage Natiofurt PbffomMMot, Group DifferenoM and Standard Errors of the 
> Dtf ftrtno it for Art Knovvladga Itams - Agas 9, 13 and 17 



Mean national performance 
Group Diffarenoes 



AQa9» 



Percentage 



37.52 

Difference 

From 
^ National 
Percentaget 



Standard 

- Error- 

.46 

Standard 
^Error 
of ' 
Difference 



Age 13 



Percentage 



43.15 

Difference 

From 
Natioi^ 
Percentage 



'^tandard^ 
Error 

.26 

Standard 
^ Error 
of 

Difference 



Agel7« 



Percentage-^ 



47.66 

Difference^ 

From 
National 
Percentage 



-Standard 
Error > 

.35 . 

Standard 
Error 
of 

Differano 



Sex 
Male ' 
Female 

, Race : 
Black 
White 



- .33 



-8.34 
1,82 



.38 
.38 



.91 
.22 



.10 
- .09 



r6.69 
1.29 



.20 
.19 



.55 
.14 



.17 
.16 



-8.66 
i.49 



,21 
.20 



.53 
.16 



Region 
Southeast 

. Northeast 
Central 
West ' 



-5.02 
2.49 
1.77 

- .12 



.94 
.77 
.75 
.78 



-1.66 
- .06 
1.17 
.23 



.54 
.48 
.38 
.45 



-3.40 
.73 
1.49 
.34 



.52 
.52 
.72 



Parental ieducation 
No high school 
Some hi|h school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 



' r 



.-5.64 
-4.02 
- .72 
' 5.27 



1.70 
1.30 
.68 
.56 



-5.36 
-3.26 
- .62 
3.18 



.82 
.58 
.28 
.27 



-6.44 
-5.51 
- .83 
3.49 " 



.74 
.47 
.32 
.24 



Size and type of community 

High metro 

Low metro 
. Extreme rural 



&62 
-8.29 
.-1.50 



1.41 
1.50 
1.26 



3.23 
-4.53 
--3.09 
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.64 
.84 
.61 



4.13 
-3.39 
-3.22 



1.02 j 
.96 ! 



TABLE B*1 (oont). Avtra^ National Performance, Group Differences artd Standard Errors of the 
Differences for Art Knowledge Itenru — Ages 9, 13 and 17 



Age9 



Age.13 



Age17» 



Group Differences 



Main big city 
Urban fringe 
Medium city 
Smalt places 



' JWif?'«*?ce™. 


Standard 


DifferenceL_ 


Standard 


— ~— From 


- — Error 


From 


Error' 


National 


of 


* National 


of.. 


Percentaget , 


Differ^ence 


. Percentage 


Difference 


mmunity (cont.) 






-2.29 ' 


1.52 


-1.70 


.98 


3.63 


,J.53 


1.98 


.48 


- .50 


• . ^.06 V ^ 


- ..35 


.69 


/ .73 


,66 \ ^ 


' \36 


.38 



Difference 


Standard. 


From 


Error 


National 


of. 


Percentage. 


Difference 


- .76 


.98 


2.59 


.76 


.26 


.62 


- .40 


.39 



.29 
-3.82 

-5.56 
'.42 
6.25 



-1.63 
- .20 
il4 



.10 
1.36 

.52 
.46 
.70 



.44 
.41 
.47 



Art involvement variables 
^ Art_taught 
Yes 
No 

-Kipc^< of art done 

u 

3- 4 
5-10 

Visiting art rn<jseums 
6 

1 . ." 

5 

Art classes taken 
0 
1 

2-3tt 

4- 6 
.Art collected 

0 
1 
2 

3 ■ " 

*Sevente§n-year-old results are only for 17-year-olds attending school at the time of the assessment. 

tNegative numbers mdicate performance below the national average; positive numbers'indicate performance above the national level. 
•"Dashes indicate the variable categoric was not used at a particular age level. 
ttThirteen-year-olds were only asked about two art classes. 



.22 
-3.01 

-6.13 
-1.77 

->24 
1.94 

-2.02 
- .83 
1.87 

-1.27 
.03 
.64 



-1.05 
.68 
■ 2.79 



.07 
.75 

1.01 
.38 

^24 

.22 

.30 
,.31 
.22 

.36 
.32 
.28 



.17 
.32 
.43 



.16 
^.00 

■'-4.19 
-1.74 
.35 
3.44 

-5.11 
-2.84 
3.42 

-3.19 
-1.47 
.77 
4.38 

-2.80 
- .38 
2.06 
3.85 



.09 
1.24 

•55 
.28 
.31" 
■ .32 

.37 
.34 

.19, 

.44. 
.45 
.23 
.64 

'.28 
. .33 
.39 
.44 



er|c 
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Appendix c 
background questions 



, Art Taught in the School- - 
• 9. 13-and17-Year.Olds 

(Principals in each of the participating schools 
were asked th e following question . ) ' ^ 

Is art'tau^t in your school? « 

OYes - . 

CD Ho \ - 



Participate in Art Production 
t Activitie&x- d-Vear-Olds 

Outside of school, what kinds of art work do 
you do? Tell whether you do each of the fol- 
lowing things. " ' ^ 

-A. Outside of school, do you draw? 



O Yes 

O Won't know. 



B. 'Outside of school, do you paint? ^ 

O Yes • . , ■ 
O No . 
O I don know. 



^ C. Outside of school, do you makexoUages 
by cutting and pasting paper, cloth and 
^ 4crap materials? 

O Yes • 

O No ' ^ ' , ^ 

O I don't know. 



D. ^Outside of school, do you >carve or xnBke 
models with wood, stone, clay, metal or 
plastic? ^ ^ 

O Yes 

0.-Nq. , 

O I don't know. 



Participate in Art Production 
Activities - 13- and 17*YearOlds 

Outside 6t school, what kinds of art work do 
you do? Tell whether you do each of the fol- 
lowing things outside of school. 







Yes 


No I don't know. 


A. 


' Drawing 


C3 


CD 


CD 


B. 




CD 


CD 


CD 


C. 


Making pictures by cutting and 
pasting paper, cloth and scrap 
materials . . 


CD 


C3 


CD 

> 


D. 


Carving or modeling in wood, 
stone, clay, metal or plastic 


CD 


CD 


CD 


K. 


Prtnt>making such as block 
prmting. silk screening, 
etching * * 


CD 


CD 


CD 


F. 


Making pottery, ceramics or 
mosaics 


CD 


CD 


CD 


C. 


Weaving, macramc or knot* 
ty:ng, or needlework such as 
embroidery, needlepoint; 
knitting, crocheting 


CD 


CD 


CD 


H. 


Making photographs or films * ' 


C3 


CD 


CD 


*I. 

'■ I 


Making jewelry 


CD 


CD 


CD 


J. 

< 


Creating designs or plans for 
things like clothes, toys, cars, 
houses, furniture 


<=) 




CD 




^ Visit Art Museums - 9- 13- and 
17.Year-0lds In School 




A. 


The works of artists 


are 


showil 


in art 



museums, and art galleripr. .How often 



have you visited art museums or art gal- 
— ^relies? ~ 

\ 

f 

O Neve r . 

O One time - - 
. O About five times 
O About ten times 
O Fifteen or more times 

. Attend Art Classes in School - 
13-YearOlds ^ 

A. Did you take an art class in school last 
year? 

OYes ONo O Idon*tknow. 

b/ Are you taking, an art x;Iass during this 
school year? 

OYes ONo O I don't know, 
NOTE: Nine^year-olds were not asked this question. 

Attend Art Classes in School - 
17- Year-Olds 

A. Ple^kse indicate, in which of the following 
years you took art classes in school. 





Yes 


No 


I don't know. 


Seventh grade 


O 


0 




Eighth grarde 


O 


0 


0 


Ninth grade 


O 


0 


. 0 


Tenth grade ■ 


O 


0 


0 


Eleventh grade 


O 




0 


Twelfth grade 


.0 


0 


0 



B, Are'you currently enrolled in art class? 
■'OYes ONo OldWtknow, 



Collect Works of Art - 
laVear-Olds 

^ A^^jOriginal works of art are such things as 
paintings, drawings, scirtptuife, ceramic 
pieces, jewelry, hand-signed prints; weav- 
in|f or any other work actually bade by 
an artist. ^ ^ . 

. Did you collect original works of art? : 

<0 Yes O No 01 don't know- 

B. Repuxluctions of works of art are copies 
of ppginal art wqrks. 

Do you collect reproductions of works of 
art? 

O Yes O No 01 don't know. ' 

Collect Works of Art - 
IZ-.YearOlds 

A. Original works of art are such things as 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, ceramic 
pieces, jewelry, hand-signed prints, weav- 
ing or any other work actually made by 
an artist. 

, Do you collect original works of art?^. 

O Yes O No O, I d<^n't know* 

B. Reproductions of art works are copies of 
, original art works. 

Do you collect reproductions of works of 

art?. - 

O Yes O No don't know* 

C. Antiques are old objects such as furniture, 
glassware, rugs and ioy\j? ... 

Do you collect antiques? 

O Yes O No 01 don't know. 
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